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LETTER FROM JOSEPH PIKE TO THOMAS STORY. 


Cork, 22d of Ninth month, 1723. 


Dear Frienp,—As the Lord is pleased to 
bestow upon some far greater spiritual and natu- 
ral gifts than upon others, so he expects far 
greater services from such, and that they the 
more singly devote themselves to these services, 
whereunto he has appointed them ; agreeably to 
the saying of our blessed Lord, “ Where much 
is given, much is required.” Thus, dear friend, 
the Lord hath endued thee with many excellent 
gifts, natural and divine, and he therefore ex- 
pects of thee, I am satisfied, suitable returns, 
and that nothing of this world or the encum- 
brances thereof should stand in the ways or be 
obstructions thereto. The apostle Paul, speak- 
ing of a soldier of Jesus Christ, alludes to an 
outward warrior, who, he says, does not entangle 
himself with the affairs of this life, that he may 
please Him who hath chosen him to be a soldier. 
Such an instance may intimate, that the minis- 
ters of Christ ought not to entangle themselves 
with worldly things, but leave such to his care 
and provision, who takes care even of the spar- 
rows, that so at all times they may be ready to 
attend his call and service. Yet all this does 
not hinder any from doing necessary business in 
the creation, so that it be done in that true 
moderation, which is only to be seen and known 
by walking in the light. 

It is not in my mind to charge thee in any 
wise, by thus writing, nor is it because thou dost 
not know them, but to stir up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance ; well knowing thou hast 
spent a great deal of time, labour, and travel in 
the work of the ministry ; and I rejoice to find, 
that notwithstanding all thy various exercises 
the Lord has preserved thee alive in spirit to 
him; and that he may so continue to do to the 
end, is the desire of my soul. 

But though thou hast been thus preserved, 









































































































































A RELIGIOUS, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 6, 1851. 


free, I will yet be a little more free, an 
a subject that has at times given me real trou- 
ble: which is, that some libertines have made 
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yet by what I have heard, thou hast in some 


measure fallen among the briars of the world, 
which have scratched thee. To these things I 
never lent an ear, beyond sympathy and charity, 
not questioning but thou couldst in truth and 


justice clear thyself against all such char 


, 
and yet I will here say to thee, there is still. a 
nearer thing to be considered, whether according 
to thy station in the church, thou oughtest to 
have entered into any great things in the world, 
however just and honest in themselves, wherein 
there might be any danger that thy gift or thy 


example to others might be less esteemed. This 


is what I was truly concerned for, lest this had 


happened to thee by going into great under- 
takings. Though still Ido not charge thee; 
but out of the pure love of my heart and the es- 
teem I have for thee, I write this, that if there 
should be anything in it, thy experience may 
lead thee to avoid everything of the kind, that 


have so much as a tendency to hurt thyself, 


ma 
or em thy ministry in the church, either with 
great or small. 


_And now since I have been thus large and 
upon 


use of thy name as a cloak to their own pride 


and vanity, and running into the fashions of the 


world; which has appeared in their long curled 
and powdered hair, flourishing wigs, long cravats, 
many unnecessary folds in their coats, fashion- 
able sleeves, and cuts of several kinds, cocks and 
strings in their hats, with other such like things, 
after the modes of the world. The growing of 
these things in the church hath caused sorrow 
of soul in the faithful, who well know, that 
Truth in the beginning led out of the world’s 
fashions, which are vain, and for ever will lead 
out of them. When such as these have been 
spoken with, they have answered thus : “ There 
are abundance of ministers, elders, and very 
honest Friends in England who wear such things, 
as well as we;” and they have particularly 
named thee as one. 

Though I have not believed all they say to 
shelter and screen themselves; yet, dear friend, 
shall I be so free as to say, | fear they have 
taken some strength from thee. For I have 
been informed by some who do dearly love thee 
and thy ministry, that they have thought in 
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some things thou goest a little too fine and 
modish, and particularly as to thy hat and long 
hair, &c. It is not that we place evil in wear- 
ing either long or short hair, considered in it- 
self; but when either is in fashion, and that or 
any other thing is taken up by any ministers or 
elders, though they be not proud of it, yet it 
greatly strengthens and encourages others, who 
ure inclined to pride and fashions, to exceed 
even in a greater degree. Thus a minister or 
elder edging towards any fashion, others will 
cqual their extravagancy in their lesser things, 
and with a sort of privilege and authority cover 
themselves therewith, till by thus exampling one 
another and each exceeding the other in pride, a 
flood of iniquity hath been introduced into the 
church, whereby the ancient plainness of an old 
Quaker has been in some lost, and in the end 
some have been so ashamed of the plainness of 
Truth and the cross of Christ, that they have 
run quite out into the world. 

These things are so plain, that they cannot be 
denied; and the consideration of them hath 
brought deep sorrow and mourning upon some. 
And, oh! saith my soul, that the Lord would 
lay aheavy and zealous concern upon all the 
honest-hearted ministers and elders, to endeavour 
to put a stop, and stand in the gap against this 
torrent of pride, which has been so mischievous 
in the church; renewing the discipline of the 
church against these things. But in the first 


place, it behoves all such to be good examples 


themselves in all things, and then they can the 
better and more boldly speak to others. The 
apostle advises the believers to take him for an 
example ; and though he tells us all things, that 
is, good things, were lawful for him, yet that all 
things were not expedient ; he therefore advises 
us not to please ourselves, nor do anything 
whereby the weak may be stumbled or any ten- 
dency to evil encouraged ; but rather to follow 
the things that make for peace, and the things 
whereby we may edify one another. The Lord 
has bestowed diversities of gifts in his church ; 
he hath endowed some with a spirit of discern- 
ing, others as helps and for government, &c. 
These seeing anything in any minister or elder 
whose example therein may prove hurtful to the 
church, it is their duty to advise and counsel 
such an one, and his duty is to condescend 
therein, though he should see but little in it, es- 
pecially where the thing is not matter of faith 
but of condescension, and there can arise no hurt 
from removing the occasion of offence. The 
apostle Paul even exceeded this, when he would 
eat no flesh while the world stocd, if it made his 
brother to offend. 

I confess I am apt to be prolix in writing, and 
never thought myself a sententious or accurate 
writer, but I am not much concerned about it, 
well knowing I am addressing a true and charit- 
able friend, who will not put upon it a wrong 
construction ; and if there be the least thing| 
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therein that may conduce to — up the pure 
mind, my end will be answered. For the very 
desire of my heart is, that as the Lord has gifted 
thee and made thee a bright and shining instru- 
ment in his hand, so thou mayst on a 
answer his love therein by thy obedience, and by 
carefully avoiding anything that may in the least 
eclipse thy gift—Friends’ Library. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO LAWFORD GODFREY.* 
Tenth month 11th, 1747. 


My mind was reverently humbled before the 
Almighty, during the course of that solemnity 
at Leominster, and under a lively sense of the 
extensions of a regard, ancient and new, that He 
who is the author of our being, the author of 
our happiness, is not only ours who have been 
so eminently visited, but is the safety of an 
alienated world, in the reconciling and restoring 
it to himself. For this end we know he imme- 
diately reaches to the minds of mankind, and, 
having led a remnant into a living experience, 
through faith in his name, that he is Jehovah, 
great in council, and mighty in power, he hath 
enabled them to be co-workers together with 
himself, for the cultivation of their own vine- 
yards, and, through a diversity of instruments, 
and variety of gifts, to be as the voice of one 
erying in the wilderness of this apostatized gene- 
ration, ‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight.” The unity of these labour- 
ers, in the promotion of this glorious work, is 
great, and unto strangers incomprehensible ; but, 

eing baptized by one Lord, into a most holy 
faith, some are builders, some hewers of stones, 
some diggers of them, as out of the earth, and 
some others more immediately bearers of bur- 
thens,—each led into their respective serviccs 
by the great Architect, and directed to procecd 
therein through the continuance of the same 
wisdom, as fellow-servants in the cause of God. 
A concern for its promotion, and the mutual 
preservation one of another, strongly and fre- 
quently prevailed, and I am persuaded a sincere 
regard for the honour of the great Nume, and 
travail for Zion’s prosperity, attended thy mind, 
and led thee, in the openings of divine counsel, to 
impart thy experience in the work of the minis- 
try to me, that have great need of every help. 
I am thankful to the great Master that we have 
fathers, as well as instructors, in mercy con- 
tinued amongst us; such as by a long course of 
experience have explored the great mystery of 
godliness and ungodliness; watchmen that are 
placed upon Zion’s walls, whose trumpets give a 
certain sound. For my own part, I thank God 
he has not left me destitute of a humble sense 
of my own weakness, and the jeopardies that 
attend me, engaging according to his wisdom, by 

* Lawford Godfrey resided at Exeter, and died in that 


city on the 10th of the Eleventh month, 1747, aged 60, 
a minister nearly 40 years. 
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his rod and his staff, to a labour of soul to be | &xpress all the agony of a lacerated heart, sub- 
what I ought to be, to fill my station, and stand dued at the same time by the power of a strong 


in my lot to the end of my days. 


and lively faith in the compassion and wisdom of 


There is none knows, but the Lord and my | the Redeemer. While smarting under the sharp 


own soul, the baptisms wherewith I am at times | 


strokes of this rod, he was called to preach at 


exercised, nor the steps I have to tread. Qh, | the Bristol tabernacle, where he supplied regu- 
that I may be helped to take heed t» the minis- | larly for several years. A Friend came to him 


try of the word, that in all dispensations, to my- 
self and others, { may fulfil it. I have had a 
renewed sense, often comfortably impressed on 
my mind, in my late visit and travail, that the 
Lord would preserve through all, and keep me 
to the end. Though my way be through the 


shadow of death, 1 feel my safety is in an hum- | 


ble walking, and steady feeling after God, for 
renewing of bread, day after day. Sometimes his 
countenance is clouded, and, blessed be his name, 
it is at other times fairer than the children of 
men. 

I sat down with my spirit bowed in gospel fel- 
lowship with the true followers of the Lamb; I 
knew not what I might offer with respect to 
words. May our dwelling be in that which no 
language can fully express, and our correspond- 
ence, though not with the ornamental arrange- 
ment of words or expressions, tend to stir up re- 
ciprocally the pure mind. 

Iam, with the salutation of strongest affec- 
tion, that is everlasting in duration, and un- 
changeable in its nature, thy brother and fellow- 
sufferer in the patience and tribulation of 
Christ’s kingdom, 

SAMUEL FoTHeERGILL. 





VALUE OF A TRUE MINISTRY. 


The following circumstance, which is recorded 
ina Memoir of the late John Cook of Maiden- 
head, affords a striking proof, that when the 
ministers of Christ are rightly authorized, and 
willing to be taught of him, they are enabled to 
speak with edification to the states and condi- 
tion of those amongst whom their lot may be 
cast, though their words may often be but few. 
O that more ministers could experimentally tes- 
tify, “This then is the message which we have 
cat of him, and declare unto you,” (1 John 
1. 5.) 

In the year 1792, death first entered into Mr. 
C.’s domestic circle. The sudden loss of his 
first born, a lively and engaging child, in her 
fifth year, who gave very shadae evidence of a 
work of grace in her heart, was almost too heavy 
a bereavement for one of his strong and tender 
feelings. Not long after he lost another daugh- 
ter, the twin-sister of the former. Still the bit- 
terest cup of parental woe remained ; this also 
he was called to drink in 1796, when his beauti- 
ful boy, his only son, a child of most winning 
manners, amiable disposition, and unusual capa- 
city, was snatched from his fond embrace. Deep- 
ly affecting are the reflections he has left in his 
Diary, written on this trying occasion. They 


























one day, to inform him that there would be an 
eminent speaker at the Friends’ meeting-house. 
He went, almost careless whither, so that he 
might find some relief from his sorrow. 
a long time, and although several speakers were 
present, a solemn silence prevailed, and he took 
out his pocket Bible to oecupy the time. At 
length a female Friend arose, and said, “ Verily 
I perceive that children are idols,” and sat down. 
Nothing more was said; he withdrew; his heart 
was full, and he often said, in referring to this 
circumstance, “ whether inspired or not, she was 
a messenger of God to 7 soul; the cloud was 
dispersed, the chain was 

joy returned.” —Armistead’s Miscellanies. 


He sat 


roken, and peace and 





For Friends’ Review. 
WESTERN AFRICA. 
(Concluded from page 167.) 


The subjoined notice shows that the collection 
of debts is enforced in Africa with a degree of 
rigour unknown in the most civilized parts of 
the world: 

“The laws respecting debts throughout all the 
African nations are exceedingly strict: they ma 
be, and are, very cruel and rude; but they still 
prove the existence of that stage of civilization 
in which men feel that property must be pro- 
tected in the most summary manner. Some 
months since we travelled through some hundred 
miles of country with a friend of ours, a mer- 
chant at the Gambia. We found his property 
and that of other merchants scattered over a vast 
extent of country, in the care of native traders. 
Goods, as cotton cloths, guns, powder, amber, 
&e., which would be of immense value to the 
natives, were stored in wicker huts. There was 
nothing to prevent their being plundered at any 
moment, and yet any act of violence or robbery 
is exceedingly rare. The native merchants are 
generally able to travel amongst tribes at war 
with each other without being molested; and a 
native wealthy merchant is held in the highest 
honour, and is more influential than most of the 
kings or chiefs. Certain tribes devote them- 
selves almost entirely to commercial pursuits, 
and act as the Jews of Central and Western 
Africa.” 

The following fact may well raise a blush on 
the cheek of the christian advocate or supporter 
of American slavery: “Our readers are no doubt 
aware that most of the powerful or influential 
nations of Africa are Mohammedans, who cannot 
consistently hold Mohammedans as slaves, much 
less sell them into foreign slavery. Most of the 
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more powerful tribes boast that none of their 
nation can be made slaves. The boast is of 
course only true as a general rule.” 

Of the power of the chiefs and the character 
of their councils, the following notice appears : 

“Tt is difficult to understand what is really 
the amount of power possessed by the king or 
chief of an African tribe over his people. 

eat deal depends on his personal character ; 
put in general amongst the Mohammedan tribes, 
his power appears to be very limited. He ap- 
pears to be obliged to consult his ‘head men’ 
on every occasion of the least importance; and 
as they do not seem to have the least idea of the 
value of time, endless pahlavers are the usual 
result.” 

“ No matter what be the point to be settled, 
the chief declares that he cannot act without his 
‘head men;’ and both he and his people con- 


stantly assure us, ‘White king can do what he 


like, but black king can do nothing without his | 


,»”? 


head men. 
‘« At almost every ‘pahlaver’ at which we have 


been present, there was some old gentleman, the | 


leader of the opposition, who opposed the pro- 
fessed views or wishes of the chief; and it has 


so happened, by a curious coincidence with things | 


at home, always on conservative principles, op- 
posing some dangerous innovation, which he 
feared was likely to gain ground. He always 


appeared to be a staunch assertor of the rights | 
of the people, dwelling on the point that the 


king could not act without their consent.— 
Whether his being in opposition had any ten- 
dency to liberalise his views as to the subjects’ 
rights, we are unable to decide.” 

Respecting the civilizing influence of com- 


merce, and the commercial prospects of Africa, | 


we may cite the following remarks : 

‘“<Tt appears to be impossible to civilize a peo- 
ple in the manner in which we set about it—to 
induce them to adopt our civilization; but we 
may and can stimulate them to civilize them- 
selves, and commerce appears to be the great 
means which is destined to do so. 
of the work we have placed at the head of this 
article, Sir H. V. Huntley, ridicules the idea of 
the natives learning anything good from the 
sailors and skippers of our merchant vessels. It 
is unfortunately too true, that directly they are 
likely to acquire only evil, but it is equally true 
that indirectly they acquire great good. Every 
new object which is offered to them in commerce 
suggests new wants and stimulates to fresh ex- 
ertions ; every interchange of commodities which 
takes place is a practical lesson on the necessity 
of half the cardinal virtues. No doing anything, 
in even the rudest commerce, without some pro- 
portion of industry, patience, honesty, truth. 
Time is discovered to be of some value: it is 
found to be better to employ a man to collect 
palm oil than to sell him into foreign slavery, or 
to knock his brains out. 


Al 





The author | 
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“The injury done by our seamen is confined 
to a few natives on the coast; the good done by 
our commerce extends to millions in the interior. 
English goods penetrate where even the English 
name is unknown. One of our travellers in the 
interior tells us of having his kous-kous served 
up to him in that utensil Vespasian must have so 
much prized, of English earthenware. Odd, that 
a British pottery should be proudly borne where 
the British flag could not! 

‘Our settlements in Africa are confined to some 
three or four on the coast, where for the most 
part we are in contact only with the lowest, or with 
idle and warlike tribes. Were the country opened 
up to our commerce, as we believe it easily might 
be, we are convinced that the African trade would 
become of very great importance. We have 
mentioned that our greatest commercial authori- 
ties declared, a few years since, that the African 
trade could not be expected to amount to much 
more than £100,000 a year. The palm oil alone 
imported into England is now of the value of 
more than £800,000. In 1835, forty-seven bush- 
els of ground nuts were exported from the Gam- 
bia; at present, between eight and nine million 
bushels are annually exported. The palm ceases 
to flourish about two miles from the sea; but 
the chea butternut tree is abundant throughout 
the whole of the interior. The chea oil is worth 
from three to four pounds a ton more than the 
palm oil, in consequence of its containing a great- 
er quantity of stearine or solid matter. We as 
yet get it only in small quantities, because we 
have not opened up the great rivers which lead 
into the interior of the country. Merchants, 
friends of ours up the Gambia, have informed us 
that they could procure even there very large 
quantities of the chea oil, but as it would be 
brought long distances by land carriage, carried 
on men’s heads, it would not pay; with water 
communication to the country where it is pro- 
duced, there is no reason that it should not be 
as cheap as palm oil. Colonel Denham and Cap- 
tain Clapperton accompanied a caravan from 
Tripoli to Soudan a.d Bornou. Several proceed 
every year from Northern to Central Africa; each 
consists of from one to three thousand camels 
with their attendants: they bring English and 
French goods, bought at an exorbitant rate at 
Tripoli and Tunis, and in Egypt. If the native 
merchants find it worth their while to bring such 
goods some three thousand miles, crossing the 
Great Desert, and undergoing fearful losses, and 
hardships and privations, it ought to be worth 
our while to bring our goods to these countries, 
about six hundred miles, by water carriage. 

“Tt sounds merely like a truism, to state of any 
country within the tropics, that it produces all 
the tropical articles in abundance; and a long 
list of coffee, spices, cotton, &c., &e., might be 
given from any. But the peculiarity of Africa 
is, that it produces in unlimited quantities arti- 
cles of primary necessity to us, which cannot be 
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obtained in anything like the same quantities 
from any other country. We confess that we 
are not very sanguine of large quantities of cot- 
ton or indigo being drawn from Africa for some 
years; but they are universal throughout the 
country, and are pronounced by competent judges 
to be of very admirable quality. We see no 
reason why we may not expect to establish a 
large trade in them in the course of some time. 
It is, however, in the vegetable oils we consider 
that there might be by far the largest increase of 
trade at first. There is in England an unlimited 
demand for what the trade term ‘fats ;’ and we 
believe that there is no limit to the quantities of 
them which we might obtain from Africa, as they 
require comparatively little care in preparation.” 
We conclude our extracts with the following : 
“Tn mixing with the Africans, we always en- 
deavoured to judge of them, rather by their con- 
duct to each other, than by their conduct to us. 
We go amongst them possessed of what appears 
to them enormous wealth—‘ white man have 
everything’—they naturally covet it; naturally 
beg for it; can scarcely consider it a sin to take 
from such a heap. When our travellers tell us 
of their being plundered by some chief, who took 
most of their goods from them under pretence of 
customs or tribute, the African chief but does 
what so many bold barons did, during the middle 
ages: the one lives in a hut, the other lived in a 
castle, but their principles and modes of conduct 
are not very dissimilar. It is to be hoped that 
increase] commerce and intercourse will do in 
Africa what they have done in Europe,—teach 
that Benthamite foundation of all morality—an 
enlightened sense of their own interest.” 





ON COMETS. 


The extraordinary aspect of comets, their 
rapid and seemingly irregular motions, the un- 
expected minner in which they often burst upon 
us, and the imposing magnitudes which they oc- 
casionally assume, have in all ages rendered them 
objects of astonishment, not unmixed with su- 
perstitious dread to the uninstructed, and an 
enigma to those most conversant with the won- 
ders of creation and the operations of natural 
causes. Even now, that we have ceased to re- 
gard their movements as irregular, or as govern- 
ed by other laws than those which retain the 
planets in their orbits, their intimate nature, and 
the offices they perform in the economy of our 
system, are as much unknown as ever. No dis- 
tinct and satisfactory account has yet been ren- 
dered of those immensely voluminous append- 
ages which they bear about with them, and which 
are known by the name of their tails, (though 
Improperly, since they often precede them in 
their motions,) any more than of several other 
singularities which they present. 

The number of comets which have been astro- 
nomically observed, or of which notices have 
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been recorded in history, is very great, amount- 
ing to several hundreds; and when we consider 
that in the earlier ages of astronomy, and in- 
deed in more recent times, before the invention 
of the telescope, only large and conspicuous 
ones were noticed ; and that, since due attention 
has been paid to the subject, scarcely a year has 
passed without the observation of one or two of 
these bodies, and that sometimes two and even 
three have appeared at once; it will be easily 
supposed that their actual number must be at 
least many thousands. Multitudes, indeed, must 
escape all observation, by reason of their paths 
traversing only that part of the heavens which 
is above the Latinos in the daytime. Comets 
so circumstanced can only become visible by 
the rare coincidence of a total eclipse of the 
sun,—a coincidence which happened, as related 
by Seneca, sixty-two years before Christ, when 
a large comet was actually observed very near 
the sun. Several, however, stand on record as 
having been bright enough to be seen with the 
naked eye in the daytime, even at noon and in 
bright sunshine. Such were the comets of 1402, 
1532, and 1843, and that of 43 B. c., which ap- 
peared during the games celebrated by Augustus 
in honor of Venus shortly after the death of 
Cesar, and which the flattery of poets declared 
to be the soul of that hero taking its place among 
the divinities. 

That feelings of awe and astonishment should 
be excited by the sudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance of a great comet, is no way surprising ; 
being, in fact, according to the accounts we have 
of such events, one of the most imposing of all 
natural phenomena. Comets consist for the most 
part of a large and more or less splendid, but ill 
defined siiieives mass of light, called the head, 
which is usually much brighter towards its cen- 
tre, and offers the appearance of a vivid nucleus, 
like a star or planet. From the head, and in a 
direction opposite to that in which the sun is situ- 
ated from the comet appear to diverge two streams 
of light, which grow broader and more diffused 
at a distance from the head, and which most com- 
monly close in and unite at a little distance be- 
hind it, but sometimes continue distinct for a 
great part of their course ; —— an effect 
like that of the trains left by some bright me- 
teors, or like the diverging fire of a sky-rocket 
(only without sparks or perceptible motion.) 
This is the tail. This magnificent appendage 
attains occasionally an immense apparent length. 
Aristotle relates of the tail of the comet of 371 
B. C., that it occupied a third of the hemisphere, 
or 60°; that of a. p. 1618 is stated to have been 
attended by a train no less than 104° in length. 
The comet of 1680, the most celebrated of mo- 
dern times, and on many accounts the most re- 
markable of all, with a head not exceeding in 
brightness a star of the second magnitude, cov- 
ered with its tail an extent of more than 70° of 
the heavens, or, as some accounts state, 90°; 
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that of the comet of 1769 extended 97°, and 
that of the last great comet (1843) was estima- 
ted at about 65° when longest. 

The tail is, however, by no means an invaria- 
ble appendage of comets. Many of the bright- 
est have been observed to have short and feeble 
tails, and a few great comets have been entirely 
without them, Those of 1585 and 1763 offered 
no vestige of a tail; and Cassini describes the 
comets of 1665 and 1682 as being as round and 
as well defined as Jupiter. On the other hand, 
instances are not wanting of comets furnished 
with many tails or streams of diverging light. 
That of 1744 had no less than six, spread out 
like an immense fan, extending to a distance of 
nearly 30° in length. The small comet of 1823 
had two, making an angle of about 160°, the 
brighter turned as usual from the sun, the fainter 
towards it, or nearly so. The tails of comets, 
too, are often somewhat curved, bending, in gen- 
eral, towards the region which the comet has 
left, as if moving somewhat more slowly, or as if 
resisted in their course. 

The smaller comets, such as are visible only 
in telescopes, or with difficulty by the naked 
eye, and which are by far the most numerous, 
offer very frequently no appearance of a tail, and 
appear only as round or somewhat oval vaporous 
masses, more dense towards the centre, where, 
however, they appear to have no distinct nu- 
cleus, or any thing which seems entitled to be 
considered as a solid body. Stars of the small- 
est magnitudes remain distinctly visible, though 
covered by what appears to be the densest por- 
tion of their substance; although the same stars 
would be completely obliterated by a moderate 
fog, extending only a few yards from the sur- 
face of the earth. And since it is an observed 
fact, that even those larger comets which have 
presented the appearance of a nucleus have yet 
exhibited no phases, though we cannot doubt that 
they shine by reflected solar light, it follows that 
even these can only be regarded as great masses 
of thin vapour, susceptible of being penetrated 
through their whole substance by the sunbeams, 
and reflecting them alike from their interior 
parts and from their surfaces. Nor will any one 
regard this explanation as forced, or feel disposed 
to resort toa phosphorescent quality in the comet 
itself, to account for the phenomena in question, 
when we consider (what will hereafter be shown) 
the enormous magnitude of the space thus il- 
luminated, and the extremely small mass which 
there is ground to attribute to these bodies. It 
will then be evident that the most unsubstantial 
clouds which float in the highest regions of our 
atmosphere, and seem at sunset to be drenched 
in light, and to glow throughout their whole 
depth as if in actual ignition, without any shadow 
or dark side, must be looked upon as dense or 
massive bodies compared with the filmy and all 
but spiritual texture of a comet. Accordingly, 
whenever powerful telescopes have been turned 
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on these bodies, they have not failed to dispel 
the illusion which attributes solidity to that more 
condensed part of the head, which appears to 
the naked eye as a nucleus; though it is true 
that in some, a very minute stellar point Aas 
been seen, indicating the existence of a solid 
body. 

It is in all probability to the feeble coercion 
of the elastic power of their gaseous parts, 
by the gravitation of so small a central mass, 
that we must attribute this extraordinary devel- 
opment of the atmospheres of comets. If the 
earth, retaining its present size, were reduced by 
any internal change (as by hollowing out its cen- 
tral parts) to one thousandth part of its actual 
mass, its coercive power over the atmosphere 
would be diminished in the same proportion, and 
in consequence the latter would expand to a 
thousand times its actual bulk; and indeed much 
more, owing to the still farther diminution of 
gravity, by the recess of the upper parts from 
the centre. An atmosphere, however, free to 
expand equally in all directions, would envelope 
the nucleus spherically, so that it becomes neces- 
sary to admit the action of other causes to ac- 
count for its enormous extension in the direction 
of the tail. 

That the luminous part of a comet is some- 
thing in the nature of a smoke, fog, or cloud, 
suspended in a transparent atmosphere, is evi- 
dent from a fact which has been often noticed, 
viz.—that the portion of the tail where it comes 
up, and surrounds the head, is yet separate from 
it by an interval less luminous, as if sustained 
and kept off from contact by a transparent stra- 
tum, as we often see one layer of clouds over 
another with a considerable clear space between. 
These, and most of the other facts observed in 
the history of comets, appear to indicate that the 
structure of a comet as seen in section in the di- 
rection of its length, must be that of a hollow 
envelope, of a parabolic form, enclosing near its 
vertex the nucleus and head. In all probability, 
however, they admit of great varieties of struc- 
ture, and among them may very possibly be 
bodies of widely different physical constitution, 
and there is no doubt that one and the same 
comet at different epochs undergoes great changes, 
both in the disposition of its materials and in 
their physical state. 


(To be continued.) 


ADDRESS FROM THE COMMITTEE OF TIE PEACE 
SOCIETY TO THEIR FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Dear Friends,—There are conjunctures in the 
history of every great moral reform which 
require special vigilance on the part of its 
friends, lest they should be insensibly led into 
compromising its principles and betraying their 
trust. These times of peril are not when their 
cause is violently assailed with abuse and ridi- 
cule, for it is the impulse of all conscientious 
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and earnest minds to cleave the more tenaciously 


to their convictions when they are made the ob- 
jects of unjust aspersion and scorn. But the chief 
danger is when the temptation approaches them 
on the side of those ardent and generous sym- 
pathies of their own nature which have so much 
power to beguile the understanding and mislead 
the judgment. Perhaps there is some reason to 
apprehend that through such a season of trial 
the Friends of Peace are now being called to 
pass. A distinguished foreigner, whose name 
13 associated with the aspirations and struggles 
of a brave and ancient people for the mainte- 
nance of their liberty and independence, has 
recently appeared amongst us, and stirred the 
heart of the nation to its depths by his thrillin 
and eloquent appeals on behalf of his clgieeel 
countrymen. Few can resist the contagion of 
that enthusiasm which glows in this lofty and 
earnest soul. But amid all this tumult of ex- 
cited feeling, it does not behove the Friends of 
Peace to forget—whatever admiration they may 
feel for his character, and whatever sympathy 
for the cause he advocates—that the means by 
which this illustrious patriot sought in the past, 
and proposes for the future to effect the libera- 
tion of his country, are such as they cannot ap- 
prove or sanction without implicitly surrendering 
the fundamental principle of their faith. Under 
these circumstances, we respectfully but ear- 
nestly entreat our friends to abide firmly and 
faithfully, at whatever sacrifice of feeling, by 
their own deliberate convictions, and boldly to 
bear testimony to their truth whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs. The gratification of indulging a 
momentary impulse of generous emotion will be 
dearly purchased by that lasting sense of shame 
and weakness which will result from the con- 
sciousness of public inconsistency. 

The principle we hold is, that an appeal to 
the sword for deciding questions of disputed 
right is as irrational as it is unchristian; and 
that no permanent advantage can accrue to real 
freedom, or to any of the great interests of hu- 
manity, from the debasing conflicts of brute 
foree. That is a weapon which Despotism 
knows how to wield with far more dexterity, as 
well as with a more ruthless and unscrupulous 
purpose than Liberty can, until it is degraded 
to its own level. 

If we needed any practical illustrations of the 
soundness of our principle, are they not abun- 
dantly furnished by the recent history and the 
present aspect of Europe? After the revolu- 
tions of 1847 and 1848, the friends of liberty 
everywhere committed the decision of their 
eause to the wager of battle. And with what 
results? In every case they have been worsted 
and crushed. Germany has seen her charters 
of constitutional freedom snatched back from 
her grasp with insult and contempt. Italy lies 
writhing in deeper and more degraded thraldom 
than before the strife. Hungary, betrayed into 
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the hands of her enemies by the military cham- 


pion to whose sword she had trusted for deli- 
verance. 

But it may be said, If men are not to take 
arms to conquer liberty, by what means is the 
power of the oppressor to be broken, and en- 
slaved nations to achieve their deliverance? Do 
you counsel that a people should lie mute and 
moveless beneath the incubus of despotism, un- 
til all life is crushed out of them? God forbid 
that we should be guilty of such treason against 
the dignity of our common nature, the loftiest 
hopes of humanity, and the declared purpose of 
Heaven! What agency, then, do we propose 
to use? In one word, then, we answer Ideas! 
Ideas that have proved themselves ever mightier 
than swords—ideas which have already achieved 
all the greatest and most enduring victories on 
which humanity reposes—ideas which are even 
now slowly and silently ae revolutions on 
the earth, in comparison with which the stormy 
career of the greatest conqueror that ever shook 
the earth beneath the tramp of his armed heel, 
is but as the momentary sweep of the hurricane, 
compared with the calm and majestic processes 
of nature when it gradually upheaves conti- 
nents, or patiently elaborates through ages “the 
chief things of the ancient mountains, and the 
precious things of the lasting hills.” Surely 
we, as Christians, need no proof that truth and 
right can prevail without the aid of physical 
foree ; for were not the noblest triumphs of 
Christianity won when it had nothing more to 
oppose to the power of the whole world armed 
for its extinction than the Divine vitality of its 
truth, its heroic might of endurance, and its un- 
clouded faith in God ? 

Should you, dear friends, be invited to sus- 
tain measures the object of which will be to 
promote on the part of this country an armed 
intervention on behalf of the struggling nation- 
alities of Europe, we entreat you to abstain and 
to protest. The only principle on which such 
an intervention can be grounded is pregnant 
with terrible contingencies, or rather with ter- 
rible certainties for the future. And were there 
no other cause for hesitation, we may [well ask, 
what security have we that such an armed inter- 
vention will really profit the cause of liberty ? 
All history proves that the most probable issue 
of political emancipation effected by physical 
force, is not ¥ og ram freedom but military 
despotism. e history of England’s past in- 
terventions by force of arms in the affairs of 
Continental nations, whether for the defence of 
legitimacy or constitutional freedom, is so de- 
plorable a record of rash counsels, Quixotic en- 
terprises, and disgraceful or abortive issues, as 
ought surely to deter us from a repetition of this 
experiment. There is scarcely a country in 
Europe on which we have not, at one time or 
another, inflicted our martial protection; and 
there is scarcely a country in Europe where that 
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intervention has not eventually failed in the ac- 
complishment of its professed objects, or where 
its memory is not regarded with bitterness and 
resentment by the very people whom it was 
meant to serve; while of the consequences to 
ourselyes a melancholy monument still remains 
in our crushing and enormous National Debt. 
Should the cause of Peace have to bear deeper 
opprobrium than ever from the course which we 
thus advise you to pursue, even then we still 
say, ‘Falter not for a moment.” We have the 
most absolute and unshaken confidence, because 
resting, we believe, on Divine and everlasting 
principles, that the course of events will vindi- 
cate the wisdom and rectitude of our counsel. 
The bitter experience which the friends of free- 
dom are yet destined to reap, should they insist 
upon committing once more their great and holy 
cause to the hazards of “‘war’s unequal game,” 
“‘will bring forth your righteousness as the 
light, and your judgment as the noon-day.” 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JosePpH Sturce, Chairman. 
Henry Ricwarp, Secretary. 
London, Nov. 7th, 1851. 
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We have introduced into our present number an 


address from the committee of the Peace Society in 
Great Britain, on a subject which is likely, in a 
short time, to arrest the attention of the citizens of 


the United States. The «distinguished foreigner,” 
who is expected soon to arrive at New York, no 
doubt will be received with much ostentation. It 
is no part of our object either to eulogise or depre- 
ciate the character of the man, but as the course of 
proceeding which has brought him so conspicu- 
ously before the public view, is totally incompati- 
ble with our estimate of Christian duty, we sin- 
cerely hope that the friends of universal peace, and 
particularly the members of our religious society, 
may duly maintain their consistency, by carefully 
abstaining from any participation in the general 
excitement. 

When our blessed Lord, in the sermon on the 
mount, enjoined his hearers, in opposition to the 
ancient maxim of an eye for an eye, anda tooth for 
a tooth, that they should not resist evil, or the ag- 
gressive actor, but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also, he laid 
down a principle and prescribed a course of action 
which, if observed, must extinguish forever the 
flames of war. And when he commanded Peter to 
put up again the sword which had been drawn in 
his defence, he clearly showed that military force, 
even in a just-cause, was not admitted in the dis- 
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pensation which he came to introduce and es- 
tablish. 

When George Fox taught the people of his day 
that he had been led by the light of his Saviour, 
out of the spirit in which wars and fightings find 
their origin and support, he promulgated a doctrine, 
the necessary tendency of which is to afford to all 
our civil and religious rights a degree of security 
which can never be attained by violence and blood- 
shed. There can be no reasonable doubt, that the 
happy consummation so emphatically described by 
the evangelical prophet, when nation shall no 
longer lift up sword against nation, neither the 
people learn war any more, will be eventually ac- 
complished. And when he subjoins the pathetic 
admonition, O house of Jacob come ye and let us 
walk in the light of the Lord, he offers an express- 
sive intimation of the means by which this inesti- 
mable blessing must be secured. Hence every in- 
dividual, however humble and obscure his condition, 
who has been taught by this divine light to em- 
brace in their fullness and purity, the principles of 
inviolable peace, may be justly considered as an 
instrument in the divine hand for the introduction 
of a general millenium. The advocate of universal 
peace, on truly Christian principles, is actually 
labouring to effect all the good which the most 
ardent patriot has in view, to attain all the henefitr, 
without any of the evils of a successful resistance 
to violence and oppression. 


We may, therefore, repeat the desire that none 
of those who have adopted the Christian principle 
of reliance on divine protection, may leave the 
noble and elevated ground they have taken to pur- 
sue the triumph and partake the gale of popular 
applause, which has been earned on the field of 
blood. 


We have copied from a late English paper, a part 
of the report of a large meeting convened to con- 
sider the proper means of bringing to a speedy 
close the disastrous war which has been for some 
time raging in the southern part of Africa. The 
facts disclosed in the course of the discussions 
furnish sorrowful evidence how deeply the natives 
of Southern Africa have suffered from the tyranny 
of those who have been entrusted with their govern- 
ment. One circumstance, which is here brought 
into view, certainly merits a much larger share of 
attention than it has usually received, namely, the 
danger to which the peace of the community is ex- 
posed, by confiding to military men the duty of ne- 
gociating with rude and half-civilized tribes. Such 
officers, being accustomed to rely upon the force or 
terror of arms, are very likely to adopt a tone, and 
pursue a course, more calculated to arouse than to 
allay the passions of the uncivilized man. If the 
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intercourse with half-savage tribes, instead of being 
intrusted to men whose habitual reliance is the 
sword, could be confided to such diplomatists as the 
founder of Pennsylvania, we should soon find that 
the Lenni Lenape tribes of the seventeenth century 
were not the only uncivilized races who could be 
disarmed and conciliated by kindness. 





After the matter composing this number was 
chiefly arranged for the press, a copy of the printed 
minutes of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, kindly 
furnished by one of the members, was received at 
this office. It was then too late to avail ourselves 
of any part of the interesting articles therein con- 
tained. But we shall attend to it in our next. 





Marrrep, —At Friends’ Meeting House, Pleasant 
Plain, lowa, on the 12th of last month, Dr. Georce 
A. Hopson, to Emezine, daughter of Jonathan 
Hadley. 


At Friends Meeting House, Centre, on the 
24th of Ninth month last, Jostan McMinian to 
Mary Crew, both of Clinton county, Ohio. 


——,, At Friends’ Meeting House, Cesar’s Creek, 
on Fifth day, the 30th of Tenth month last, Davip 
J. McMttay of Clinton county, to Eunice, daugh- 
ter of William Mills, of Warren county, Ohio. 


Drep,—At his residence in this city, on Third 
day, the 25th ult.,in the 88th year of his age, 
THomas Wistar, a member and elder of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Western District. 

_Having submitted in early life to the humbling 
visitations of Divine grace, and experienced its cru- 
cifying power to subdue the strong will and lofty 
dispositions of the human mind, he was strength- 
ened to turn his back upon the fashions, friendships 
and follies of the world, and taking up his cross, to 
follow his Redeemer in the path of self-denial. In 
faithfully obeying the intimations of duty commu- 
nicated to his mind, he experienced a gradual 
growth and establishment in the Truth, and was 
strengthened, during the course of a long life, to 
maintain with steadiness and consistency, the Chris- 
tian testimonies of our religious society. — 

_In his transactions as a man of business, he was 
distinguished by integrity and uprightness, by great 
tenderness of conscience and a scrupulous regard to 
the secret limitations of the Divine witness, by 
which he was preserved from being entangled with 
a worldly spirit, and enabled to show forth the ex- 
cellence of his Christian profession. 

His heart was warmed and tendered by the love 
of God, and while it flowed especially to the house- 
hold of faith, it embraced all of every name who 
loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity. To the poor he 
was a kind and liberal benefactor, and for the op- 
pressed people of colour and the aborigines of our 
country, his sympathies and his bounty were freely 
extended. During the yellow fever of 1793, he 
thought it his duty to remain in the city, and devote 
his time and services to the relief of the destitute 
and afflicted, and he was the last survivor of the 
“Committee of Safety,” whose labours, under the 
divine blessing, contributed largely to the comfort 
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and preservation of their fellow citizens, during the 
prevalence of that awful calamity. 

For a long course of years he was devoted to the 
concerns of the society, of which he wasa useful 
and beloved member, and endeavouring in sincerity 
to follow the leadings of the good Shepherd, he 
grew in religious experience and stability to the 
stature of an elder in the church. He wasconcern- 
ed to set a watch before the door of his lips, that 
he might speak no evil of any, and as he advanced 
in years this beautiful trait of the Christian charac- 
ter became more and more conspicuous, so that 
when persons were spoken of in his presence, if he 
could say nothing to their advantage, he chose to 
be silent. 

As he approached the close of time, an increasing 
tenderness of spirit and love to God and man were 
apparent ; his mind seemed much abstracted from 
worldly objects, and engaged in contemplating the 
great change which he knew to be at hand. In al- 
luding to this, and to the prospect of future blessed 
ness which it opened to his view, he said with much 
humility and brokenness, “ It is all of divine mercy; 
I feel myself a poor unworthy creature.” Without 
any apparent disease, his strength ee 
so that he was confined to his bed, where he lay in 
much patience and quiet resignation, as one waiting 
for the coming of his Lord, gratefully acknowledg- 
ing that it was “an unspeakable favour to be free 
from pain.” 

His mind appeared to be gathered inward and 
stayed upon that blessed Saviour whom he had long 
loved and endeavoured to serve, frequently express- 
ing his desire for stillness, and declining conversa- 
tion on temporal matters. Thus, without any suf- 
fering, he was permitted gently to pass away, and 
‘(as a shock of corn cometh in his season,” is gather- 
ed, we doubt not, to the general assembly of the 
just in heaven. 

Drep,—In Randolph county, N. C., on the 3¢th of 
Sixth month last, Tuomas Jones, a member of 
Marlborough Monthly Meeting, in the 23d year of 
hisage. He was a dutiful son, and a kind and af- 
fectionate brother. Though his loss is severely felt 
by relatives and friends, they have consoling evi- 
dence that he was prepared to meet the awful 
change. 

——, In the same county, on the 24th of 9th 
month last, Susannau, wife of Thomas Jones, and 
mother of the above named young man, in the 52d 
year of her age; an overseer of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting. During her illness, she remarked 
that it would be pleasant to remain a while longer 
with her family, but greatly desired to be resigned 
to the Divine will, and that she might be favoured 
with patience under her suffering. It is believed 
her end was peace. 

—, On the 26th of 10th month last, at Sand- 
wich, N. H., of typhoid fever, Parse F., daughter 
of the late Simeon Varney ; a member of Sandwich 
Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 22 years. 

, On the 7th of 7th month last, Saran, 
daughter of Robert Underhill, deceased, of Croton 
Point, N. Y.; a member of Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting. In the removal of this dear friend, an 
aged mother is bereaved of one who had long been 
her caretaker and fireside companion ; and the poor 
and afflicted have lost a kind and sympathetic 
friend. Having passed through deep baptisms, and 
close searching of heart, her affections became 
weaned from the thit:gs of earth, and we humbly 
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trust, through the abundant mercy of her Redeemer, 
that her life was closed in peace. 


Diep, On Sixth day morning, the 14th ult., of 
paralysis, at the residence of her son, Henry Hen- 
ley, near Paoli, Orange county, Indiana, MartHa 
Linptey, for many years an Elder of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting, in the 83d year of her age. She 
was mostly confined to her room for several years 
and for some time previous to her close, passed 
through much affliction; yet her many surviving 
friends have the consolation of believing that the 
Divine arm was her support through all. 


——, At Greenport, Columbia county, N. Y., on 
the 2ist of last month, Any, wife of Samuel Mar- 
riott. In the stations of Elder and Overseer, which 
she filled for many years in Hudson Monthly Meet- 
ing, she was especially useful, watching over the 
youth amongst us with maternal care and interest. 
It was her lot to pass through baptisms of deep 
affliction ; but through them all she was enabled to 
say, ‘‘the Lord hath been my helper.” 


, At Weare, N. H., on the 13th ult., of ty- 
phoid fever, Ervira Jane, daughter of Ebenezer 
Gove; aged twenty-five years; a member of Weare 
Monthly Meeting. The sweet and heavenly seren- 
ity, in condescending mercy, experienced around 
the dying bed of this dear friend, accompanied 
witha cheerful submission to the Divine will, afford 
rich consolation to surviving friends. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: ITs EXPERIENCE AND 
PRINCIPLE. 


Mr. Rintoul, of Massachusetts, is one of the 
ablest opponents of capital punishment in the 


country, and at the same time one of the most 
practical of men: every theory must justify 
itself to him by facts. He has with great care 
and research collected the statistics of capital 
executions, and their results upon crimes, taking 
his tables from the official criminal returns of 
the principal countries in Europe; and, so far 
as they could be obtained, from the States in 
this Union. The substance of these he pub- 
lished several years since, in a letter to Governor 
Briggs, of Massachusetts. These statistics de- 
monstrate a startling conclusion. The firmest 
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importation into any country, and occasioned a 
falling off in the revenue, and that a decrease of 
these duties had produced a great increase of 
importation, and a consequent increase of re- 
venue,—you would have found a government 
acting on the truth of these statistics, and not 
questioning them. You would find them ad- 
mitted to be, just what they are, the indices 
of an inevitable law. But, as usual, on a sub- 
ject of humanity, where no moneyed interest 
is concerned, governments are very slow, very 
blind, very doubtful, very captious. They 
must feel their way at every step, and have it 
paved with proofs before them; nay, they ask 
that it should be paved with proofs over and 
over again, before they are ready to travel in 
it. They are accustomed to call a principle 
which they would admit to be self-evident if 
only their pecuniary interests were concerned, 
when it touches humanity, theorising, They 
call the reformer in criminal law, who produces 
to them the statistics of their own experience as 
a proof why they should abolish capital punish- 
ment, a visionary. 

But their visionary is plainly the practical 
man. He stands upon the facts which govern- 
ments have gathered in their experience of 
capital punishment. Governments have demon- 
strated this theory; they have demonstrated 
that executions make murders; they have de- 
monstrated that the fewest murders are always 
found with the least number of executions. The 
visionary asks that governments should make a 
practical application of the truth which their 
experience has demonstrated; he asks them to 
give up their exploded theory, that capital pun- 
ishment protects life; he asks them to abolish 
capital punishment, as the best chance of re- 
moving murder, if it is ever capable of being 
wholly removed, from society. 

Why should it seem strange to any one that 
executions should make murders? These sta- 
tistics only show us a result which the human 
heart will tell us is true, without recourse to 
the hangman’s experience. An oak grows out 


and hardest mind pauses upon it: it is this:| of an acorn: we find that true as a fact of expe- 


The more executions by government for crime, | rience. 


Why? Because the oak was in the 


then always under that government the more\ acorn; and if our power of vision was clear 


murders and crimes of violence. Whether you 
take the government in the whole extent of its 
limits, or only in a particular division, the result 
is the same: the proposition will hold true for the 
whole kingdom, and true for any county in the 
kingdom. The statistics collected by Mr. Ran- 
toul also demonstrate the converse proposition, 
namely, the fewer executions by governments for 
crimes, the fewer murders and crimes of violence. 
These statistics are drawn from the full returns 
of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Prussia, &c. 

If these statistics had been commercial, in- 
stead of criminal; if, for instance, the returns 
from the customs had shown that an increase of 
duties on alcohol and tobacco had checked their 


enough, we could see it there as surely as when 
fully developed in the midst of the forest, A 
butterfly comes out of a worm: we learn that 
fact by experience. If we had vision strong 
enough to see it—and the glasses will help us to 
that vision—we could see within the caterpillar, 
ander its upper rings, the form of the butterfly 
hereafter to come out of it, as real as after the 
caterpillar’s metamorphosis. Nothing can come 
out but what is within. If executions are fol- 
lowed by murders, giving birth to them, it is be- 
cause murders are in executions. 

What is an execution? It is a quiet, calm, 
cool, deliberate act of killing a disarmed, de- 
fenceless human being—the overwhelming power 
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of society killing a pinioned criminal, and then 
pronouncing it the most exemplary act of jus- 
tice. Society does this act, and gives this name 
to the act; but still what is it? For society is 
an abstraction, an ideal, no real being: it exists 
in human thought, in human contemplation, and 
not in person—it is a theory, a vision. To 
know, therefore, what any act of society is, you 
must know what the feelings and intentions of 
the individuals who compose society are, in the 
act in question. Their feelings and intentions 
give the character to the act. 

Now, for every individual who rejoices in an 
execution, nay, who does not lament an execu- 
tion as the saddest thing in this world, that 
execution is a murder, and it is Ais act—he has 
committed it; in his will and heart he is a 
murderer. And this is true of the vast body of 
persons in all societies, who when an execution 
for murder takes place, say of it, ‘Well, it 
served him right: he ought to be hung.’ It is 
most especially true of that particular class of 
persons, always the most eager to attend execu- 
tions— persons of violent passions and coarse 
life, for whom the execution-day is a holiday, 
and the execution an interesting spectacle, and 
who are the most fierce at the gallows in their 
words of hatred and revenge. These are the 
very persons on whom, according to the received 
theory of capital punishment, executions are to 
have a salutary effect, to deter them from the 
commission of crime. And this execution, 
which society calls its highest exemplary act of 
justice, is their murder. Out of the crowd 
about a gallows, look to find the next murderer ; 
and, if you select from that crowd him who is 
found loudest in his curse and coarsest in his 
jeer of the criminal to be hung, he shall be the 
man. This is the explanation of the fact that 
executions are followed by murders: this is the 
pure reason of the fact which these statistical 
tables exhibit. Executions are the schools 
in which murderers are trained; the nur- 
series out of which you are to have your seedlings 
for the future gallows. 

And in this way, I think, we are clearly to 
account for the startling facts of particular locali- 
ties presented in Mr. Rantoul’s abstracts; as of 
a single county, for instance, in England, where 
several executions in a year were followed up the 
very next year by their natural crop of murders. 
The statistics link and weld the executions and 
the murderers together as cause and consequences; 
and the analysis of the human heart shows that 
they are cause and consequence, parent and child. 

And for a/l men, whether they believe in exe- 
cutions nor not, their effect is to break down the 
sanctity of human life, which is the best public 
safeguard that life has. The execution, instead 
of protecting life, has actually taken away its 
protection, in the reverence felt for it in the 
hearts of all persons; so that for the whole of 
society, from its lowest member, with his base 
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heart and life, up to its highest member, some- 
thing of the breastworks which surround our 
lives to one another is taken away. Say we not 
truly, then, that the murders which followed the 
executions were wrapped up and hidden in the 
execution, as the oak was hidden in the acorn; 
as the butterfly lay undeveloped in the caterpil- 
lar ; as the seed, representing another generation 
of its kind, is shut up in the vessels of this year’s 
flower ? It seems that these particular statements 
of fact are demonstrations of universal truth, to 
be embodied in the public law, for the welfare of 
societies of human beings. 


There is another mode of putting this matter, 
however, which may bring the charge of murder 
more sharply home to society. It is after this 
manner: the law defines murder to be Ailing 
with malice, and the essence of the murder is the 
malice. If one shall say it kindly and generously, 
and not tauntingly, it is a very simple, and a 
very dreadful truth, that every capital execution 
of a criminal by society is a murder, with malice 
prepense and aforethought, conformed exactly to 
the legal definition of murder. What is malice ? 
It is only a Latin word for evil intent ; and let 
the heart of a guileless Laura Bridgman be 4 
glass for society to see itself in. Dr. Howe, in 
in one of his reports, says : 


“There are a great many things with the ex- 
istence of which most young persons become fami- 
liar, but of which Laura, as yet, knows nothing; 
such as wars and fightings, crimes of various 
kinds, severe accidents, and awful deaths. 

“ Not long ago, allusion was made incidentally 
in conversation with her to murder and Capital 
Punishment, when she instantly asked, with 
much eagerness and with an expression of horror, 
why a man would kill another? The explanation 
was painful, and probably unsatisfactory; but 

not more so than that which followed, of Capital 
Punishment. She was perplexed to know why 
men should kill the murderer; and her simple 
question amounted to asking why they try to 
remedy one evil deed by pc rpetrating a like deed: 
it was as forcible as if put by Beecaria himself; 
nor could I answer it, except by assuming the 


homeeopathic axiom, ‘ that like cures like.” ’ 


The simple soul of Laura Bridgman, living a 
spiritual life in the body, without the senses, 
which are to us the inlet of so much evil know- 
ledge, that we become pervaded by the bad facts 
of external life, as by a moral atmosphere,—this 
spirit, imprisoned in a body without the senses, 
to be an oracle to us, says to society, You, in 
executing a murderer, do an evil deed with mali- 
cious intent ; your solemn sacrifice is killing, is 
murder: why will you try to remedy one evil 
deed by perpetrating a like deed? It is iniquity, 
even your solemn sacrifice, says this spirit. So- 
ciety is not pure enough to know the nature of 
its own act, and give it its true name. We must 
appeal to infants or souls shut away from the 
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bad knowledge which our five docile, facile senses 
are heir to, in time, before we can learn what 
we are doing here. We are living in a Christen- 
dom which has not in nineteen centuries unlearn- 
ed pagan and Jewish institutions. Individual 
pure souls occasionally, in our Christendom, read 
the fact of our institutions by the light of the 
life of Jesus ; but most of us read his life by the 
light of our institutions. 

Is not murder, then, in an execution? and is 
it strange that murder should come out of an 
execution? Men affect to doubt the truth of the 
statistics. They not only are true, but they must 
be true. They could not be otherwise. They 
could have been prophesied beforehand. These 
tables of statistics could all have been construct- 
ed, fact for fact, beforehand, out of an analysis 
of the human heart. The true eye could not but 
have seen them all in an execution, as the glass 
reveals the butterfly within the worm. 

We ask government, then, to make life sacred. 
We ask government to declare, by an authentic 
act of its legislature, that life shall not be touch- 
ed by judicial murder, and so by example of law 
to help make the murderer cease from the land. 
It must first declare that it cannot take life in 
judicial penalty for any crime, and then the first 
step is taken toward the entire suppression of 
murder. This is the first step. The way will be 
a very long one. Government has heretofore 
charged the guilt of murder on the private 
criminal alone, and would not see that its own 
hands were bloody. J.et government first wash 
its own hands pure of the stain of the death- 
penalty, and then hope sees much beyond. 

The law against murder, as it now stands, pro- 
poses to protect life by a penalty which makes it 
cheap in the heart of every citizen,—to remedy 
murder by murder. We ask the State to protect 
itself against the possibility of murder, by affirm- 
ing in its law the inviolable sanctity of human 
life. Government must first bind itself never to 
touch human life in penalty for crime, that the 
private heart may be clear of the contagion of a 
corrupting public example.— Prisoner’s Friend. 


A PEEP INTO THE OBSERVATORY. 
Professor Bond's clock for registering astronomi- 
cal observations by electricity. 


_ The great globe on which we dwell spins round 
in space with an even movement from day to 
day and year to year. It has not made any im- 
portant change, either in the direction of its 
revolution or in the rate with which it goes, 
since the dawn of human history. Out of this 
unvarying uniformity the most exact of all the 
sciences springs. For man, having learned to 
trust to its enduring steadiness, plants his teles- 
cope firmly upon the revolving surface, and looks 
Out through its tube as it sweeps along in its 
circular course. _ Again and again he sees the 
same star returning across the visual area of his 
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instrument. He fixes a delicate thread in the 
centre of this, and counts the minutes and se- 
conds that intervene between the periods when 
the star appears to make its recurring contacts 
with the thread. If those intervals are always 
of equal amount, he calls the star a fixed one ; 
but if they are of varying length, he notes the 
difference as the measure of the wanderings of 
the star ; and the telescope thenceforth becomes 
the observatory of an astronomer. 

The great object of astronomical observation 
is the exaet determination of the times when cer- 
tain important luminaries pass behind threads 
placed within the tubes of fixed telescopes. 
From multiplied observations of this nature a 
knowledge of planetary and stellar systems is 
deduced. But in order that the deductions may 
be sound, it is necessary that even seconds shall 
be split into fractions. The observer must be 
able to say, not only in what second, but also in 
what part of a second, the star has been observed 
behind his thread. Both his eye and his ear 
must be trained by long custom to a state of ex- 
alted activity. The threads within the visual 
field of his instrument must also be of the ut- 
most degrees of fineness; for fifteen spider- 
threads, held three feet and a half away from the 
eye, will cover the breadth which a star seems 
to move through in a second. Dr. Wollaston 
has succeeded in drawing out platinum wire for 
the use of astronomers to such extreme tenuity 


‘that 150 of them may be twisted together to 


make up the thickness of a silk-worm’s fibre ; 
and yet one of these will suffice to cover the 
point of a star when placed behind it under fa- 
vourable circumstances. But. the better to un- 
derstand how it is that such gossamer material 
can be employed in the solid work of the ob- 
servatory, let us enter for a little while into the 
interior of one of those interesting temples of 
science during the performance of its ordinary 
rites. 
It is night, and the fixed transit telescope is 
just about to sweep over the star Arcturus. 
Through a slit, which rises in the opposite wall 
high into the roof of the room, we perceive a 
galaxy of twinkling stars. As our eyes grow 
accustomed to the dimness of the light which 
alone is allowed to pervade the space in which 
we stand, we notice before us a grave-looking 
telescope, supported by means of a firm, trans- 
verse axis upon two solid piers of stone, and 
pointing up towards the higher portion of the 
slit. An observer in a loose coat and close cap 
has already taken his place in a comfortable 
reclining chair, which enables him, without fa- 
tiguing effort, to keep his eye before the end of 
the telescope. He holds his tablets and pencil 
in his hand, and a large clock—the living genius 
of the place—is audibly ticking near. The beats 
of this clock the observer is mentally counting. 
Before he placed himself in his chair he tock 
the second from the clock face—that is, he be- 
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zan his enumeration by noting the number of 
seconds that had already elapsed in the current 
minute. His ear is now strained to catch with 
precision each succeeding beat, and his eye is 
strung to concentrate its attention upon the star 
as soon as it impinges upon his sight. The 
earth moves on with its almost imperceptible and 
stately pace, and carries the telescope and ob- 
server with it, until at last the expected object 
is found within the range of the tube, and the 
advancing star appears at the margin of the vi- 
sual field. 

The circular space in which the star is seen 
is illuminated by a subdued tinge of artificial 
light thrown in from a lantern at the side of the 
telescope. By means of this light, fine upright 
threads are discerned crossing the illuminated 
field at equal distances. Towards the first of 
these the star advances with a twinkling gait, 
but with its whitish hue, nevertheless, distinct 
on account of being contrasted with the yellower 
field. Onwards it moves: the observer following 
it carefully with his eye, and counting the clock- 
beats as they fall. ‘‘ Thirty-two” was the last 
reckoning: ‘thirty-three’ follows as the next. 
Then for an instant the star disappears behind 
the thread—appears again, and beat “ thirty- 
four” is heard. The obscuration has taken place 
not half-way between the beats, but nearer to 
the following than the preceding one in the 
proportion of four to six: 33-6 seconds is there- 
fore jotted down upon the ready tablets as the 
period of the occurrence. By the time the re- 
cord has been made the star has approached the 
second thread. The observer is therefore again 
on the alert, and counting the clock-beats that 
he may register the transit behind it. This pro- 
cess he repeats afterwards with the three remain- 
ing threads. The five recorded numbers are 
then added together; the sum-total divided by 
five; and the result, with the hour and minute 
taken from the clock-face inserted before it, is 
registered as the exact time at which the star 
passed the central wire. 

‘The five threads are used, and five observa- 
tions taken, simply that any error incident to 
the process of observation may be diffused among 
the five. If the observer has estimated and jot- 
ted down the fractional second of one observa- 
tion a little too soon, the chances are that the 
error will lie in the other direction with the 
next; and the one inaccuracy will thus tend to 
correct and neutralise the other. By this con- 
trivance the process of observing has been brought 
to so great a nicety that even personal errors are 
taken into account. The eye of one man sees 
quicker than that of another. The peculiar 
power of the observer’s organ is therefore tested 
by comparative experiment, and a refined correc- 
tion in accordance with this is made in the re- 
cord of the observation. 

Notwithstanding all that has been thus done 
to perfect the process of observing, the astrono- 
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mer still continues to find cause for dissatisfac- 


tion. It is not enough that he has made his in- 
struments analyse and define their own faults of 
construction ; it is not enough that he has fitted 
them with optical powers’ that magnify hair- 
breadths of space into vast areas; it is not 
enough that he has split the errors incident to 
his own inexpertness into fragments by causing 
them to divide themselves; it is not enough that 
he has entered into successful competition with 
spiders in forming fine threads for the visual 
fields of his instruments; it is not enough that 
he has made his own rate of perception to enter 
as an element into his estimate ;—for there yet 
remains the important fact, that the eye and the 
ear are not themselves in perfect accordance with 
each other. When the eye notes an occurrence, 
and marks it as simultaneous with a sound that 
is recognised by the ear, the two perceptions are 
caused by phenomena that are perhaps some 
fraction of a moment asunder from each other in 
time. The message that comes through the ear 
takes longer to pass into the seat of perception 
than that which enters by the eye. Every ob- 
servation therefore includes a residuary error de- 
pendant upon this source, which is sufficient to 
distort, to a certain extent, the symmetry of the 
deduced results, making cycles to seem longer 
or shorter, and causing suns to give in an erro- 
neous account of themselves. 
(To be continued.) 





THE CAFFRE WAR. 


On the 11th of last month, a meeting was con- 
vened at the London Tavern, to investigate the 
causes of, and to consider a remedy for the de- 
plorable war now raging in South Africa. About 
seventy persons appeared on the platform, of 
whom Samuel Gurney, Ford Barclay, Earnest 
Bunsen, Thomas F. Buxton, Ebenezer P. Smith, 
Henry F. Barclay, Thomas Hodgkin and John 
Hodgkin, are first named. 

The chair was taken by Samuel Gurney, who, 
upon opening the meeting, remarked: “1 do not 
profess to know-very minutely the history of 
our Cape colony or its origin. But I know that 
there have been a succession of wars between the 
British colonies and the Caffres, and, I may say, 
that so long ago as 1835, my friend William 
Allen—a name which will always be held in 
high honour in this as well as other countries— 
said to me, that if the system of coercion, which 
was then in force, continued, a war would cer- 
tainly arise, and that the consequences would be 
awful. I deeply regret that the system to which 
he referred has continued to be in force, and not 
only so, but that from time to time it has been 
increased, and that it has resulted, not only in a 
war, but in several, one after another. And we 
know that these wars have done extreme injury 
to our own people, and have operated to the de- 
struction of vast numbers of the unfortunate 
Caffres, and to the great limitation of the pros- 
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perity of that part of the world. In 1836 the 
Governor of that day, in a war which then arose, 
took possession of a certain territory to the east 
of the river Kye, and called it Queen Adelaide— 
a disgrace toa name that has been and is so 
honoured in this country. When the intelligence 
reached this country, William IV., to his lasting 
honour, would not accept the territory thus ac- 
quired, and at once ordered the Governor to give 
it back to the people to whom it belonged. On 
that memorable occasion truth, righteousness, 
mercy, and good policy, were for once followed. 
And the effect was a great diminution of the 
evils which had previously existed between the 
colonists and the Caffres. In 1846 a different 
course was adopted, and I believe has been pur- 
sued ever since. Recourse has always been had 
to military power to give the Caffres civiliza- 
tion—or what we call civilization—I won’t say 
Christianity, for a greater perversion of Chris- 
tianity, in my opinion, cannot exist. The inevi- 
table consequences have been continual irritation 
to the natives, and of deep regret to the friends 
of humanity. 

“Tn reference to the language said to be used 
by the Governor of the colony, I must refer to 
& pamphlet, though as a general rule, I do not 
like to refer to pamphlets. Is it possible, I ask, 
that a British Governor could have used the 
words which I am about to read—in an official 
document ?—‘I will expel for ever those trea- 
cherous savages, whom [ will destroy and exter- 
minate.’ Is that language to be used by a rep- 
resentative of this people of England? Now, I 
venture to say, that, if the mind of the people 
of England could be taken on this point, there 
would not be one out of a million who would 
sanction it. I should be glad to believe that 
such language was not used; but it is set down 
here in the book which I hold in my hand, in 
quotation marks, and I am afraid that it may be 
true that a British Governor used the words. Is 
it not a sad thing that such expressions should 
be used by arepresentative of this nation towards 
a people who ought to be, and who might be our 
friends and allies, and our good customers. Let 
me for a moment touch upon the expense of all 
this. Although the question of mere money 
may be the lowest view in which we can look 
at the subject, it is far from unimportant. The 
war in which we are now engaged will cost a 
great deal of money. I have heard it stated that 
it will consume three millions, but I trust that is 
very much beyond the mark. But, supposing it 
is only one million sterling, what shall we ob- 
tain in return, even if we succeed in recovering 
the territory sought to be obtained? Next to 
nothing, if not worse than nothing. It is an ut- 
terly bad appropriation of the money of the 
realm. I am sure that the people of England, 
if their voices could be heard, would Sealy de- 
plore their money being so spent. 

My friend John Hodgkin is willing and pre- 
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pared to state to you, more critically than [ can, 
what have been the historical facts that have 
brought us to the unfortunate position in which 
we now are. But before I call upon him, there 
is just one other point to which 1 will refer. It 
is a matter of real sorrow to me, and I think ex- 
tremely bad policy, that all our Governors atthe 
Cape, ahd the agents we have employed to make 
peace, if possible, have all been military men. I 
am quite satisfied, from what I have seen, that if 
you will employ such men, that their reliance 
will, in almost all cases, be upon the sword, and 
that you will never effect an honourable peace by 
their means. But, is it proper, is it right, that 
the power of the sword should be looked at and 
trusted to instead of the power of Christian con- 
duct, showing itself in a friendly and mutual 
negotiation. I do think that the British Govern- 
ment has made a very great mistake in employ- 
ing military men only for governors and such 
like offices, instead of men engaged in commerce, 
men of common life, or rather, let us say, and, 
above all, men of Christian principle, who are 
fully sensible of the fact, that there is that in 
Christianity which is applicable to the policy of 
common life, and not only to large matters, but 
even to our domestic concerns. The question of 
war, my friends, is a very critical one to deal 
with ; and, therefore, I do not think that it 
would be good policy to argue the question be- 
fore us to-night on the broad ground of the 
Peace Society. Some here may not be able to 
go to the length that I and many of my friends 
are disposed to go. Let us argue it, then, on 
ground where we are all agreed. It is admitted 
by the great body of the people of this country, 
that war is a very great evil, and fraught with 
difficulties ; while, however, it is necessary on 
some occasions. Now, I am not prepared to take 
that as my principle; but I believe it will be 
safe to take it as the basis of the argument on the 
present occasion. I believe that the history of 
our connexion with the Caffres will fully prove, 
that the use of the sword was the worst possible 
policy that could have been had recourse to. In 
illustration of this I may just refer to a para- 
graph in the despatch of Lord Glenelg, written 
in 1835, when he gave up the territory,to which 
I have already referred, at the command of King 
William. He says, that ‘In our relation with 
the aboriginal tribes of Southern Africa, we 
have not yet tried the efficiency of a systematic 
and persevering adherence to justice, conciliation 
and forbearance, with honest efforts, by which 
civilization may be advanced, and Christianity 
diffused amongst them. But such asystem must 
be immediately established and rigidly enforced.’ 
Now, my friends, this is the point to which we 
want to come. We want to throw entirely on 
one side, those atrocious sentiments I read to 
you at the beginning of my remarks, touching 
the extermination of that unfortunate people, the 
dwellers in South Africa, and to substitute them 
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with such as those enumerated by Lord Glenelg, 
believing that this policy is the only one that 
can be adopted with Christian propriety, but 
that it will certainly tend to the prosperity and 
stability of our colony. A few words touching 
this present meeting :—I think we shall gain 
strength by not over-stating our case—which is 
a very strong one. I trust, therefore, that all 
the speakers will keep strictly within bounds in 
the expression of their sentiments. I believe 
that the more we take the ground of Christian 
conduct as being the basis of a sound policy to- 
wards the Caffres, the less will be the opposition 
offered to our views, and the greater hope for 
their promulgation and reception. If we place 
our argument upon this ground it will be entire- 
ly unanswerable. I do trust, that although we 
are now placed in very distressing circumstances, 
Almighty Providence will stay the torrent of ini- 
quity which is now raging, and restore to our dis- 
tant brethren the inestimable blessings of peace.” 
(To be continued.; 

























EDUCATION CHEAPER THAN CRIME. 


The London Athenzum, in an article com- 
mending the public school system of the State 
of New York, after giving a few statistics, de- 
rived from the last report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the number of scholars taught, and the 
cost of each, remarks: 

“The 207 schools in the New York district, 
with their 107,363 scholars, involvea yearly out- 
lay of 274,794 dollars. The year at school in- 
cludes a period of 240 days attendance—so that 
the average expense of a really good system of 
instruction for each child amounts to 6 dollars 
and 6 cents a year, or less than three cents—not 
quite three halfpence—a day. It does not seem 
to us that this outlay is very extravagant under 
any point of view. No system of police that we 
are acquainted with is so cheap. if it prevents 
only a tythe of what would otherwise go to the 
erection of prisons and the salaries of police 
magistrates, it is a good bargain for the commu- 
i nity to have made. It costs our own metropolis 
about 49s. a week to support every thief, pick- 
pocket and burglar who infests our streets. Five 
years’ public education of the New York urchin 
. may cost the American public about six or seven 

pounds; but at the end of that term the pupil is 
able to take his place in society and repay it 
many-fold by his educated industry. In London, 
the average cost of each criminal, from first to 
last, is probably not less than £400. So that, 
if early and careful training when young, would 
save even a small portion of those outcasts who 
now fall, by a necessary inheritance, into a life 
of crime, at the same expense as we find incur- 
red in the great American city—the public 
would gain largely in the mere money account. 
Education is by many degrees the cheapest of 
all discipline.” 
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THE COLONEL OF DRAGOONS. 

During the revolutionary war in America, a part 
of the American army lay near the Gunpowder 
Falls meeting-house, which, however, did not pre- 
vent Friends from holding their meetings for wor- 
ship. Amongst these troops there was a colonel 
of dragoons, whose resentment against Friends 
was raised to such a pitch of malice, that one day, 
when traversing the country, he came to the most 
extraordinary and cruel resolution, of putting to 
the sword the Friends who were then collected at 
their place of worship; considering them as no 
better than a company of traitors. Drawing up 
his men near the spot, he ordered them to halt, 
in order to make arrangements for the execution 
of his dreadful purpose. At this moment an aw- 
ful silent. pause took place, in which he felt his 
mind so powerfully smitten with conviction, that 
he not only drew off his men, but conceived very 
favourable sentiments of the Society; and con- 
tinuing to yield to his convictions, he afterwards 
joined in communion with Friends, and contin- 
ued faithful to the principles of truth professed 
by them.— Sutcliffe’s Travels. 





THE SKELETON OF THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


** In thie sma'l subterranean chember eat, in solemn silence, 
one of the human species. The arms were folded, and thehenis 


laid across the breast. ‘I here it had been perhaps for centuries.”’ 


** RAMPLEs IN THE MamMMcTA CAVE.” 


Pale spectre of the mighty past! 
Sole relic of an ancient race! 
Unshroud the gloom around thee cast, 
Let fall the veil that hides thy face. 


Speak ! when the world to being sprang, 
When Nature moved to Order's law; 
Whien morning stars together sang, 
As young creation’s dawn they saw,— 


Was thy gigantic race the first 
To hail the new and glorious morn, 
When Light upon the vision burst, 
And Time was yet unborn? 


Wast thou a god? or did’st thou lie, 
A dust speck on thy mother earth, 
*Till angel tongues proclaimed on high, 
A human soul had birth? 


Wast thou a monarch? born to sway, 
In regal state, thy sceptre here, 

Where lofty domes in proud array 
Their sculptured beauty rear? 


As well some stunted shrub compare, 
With forest oak or monntain pine, 

As our pale puny race may dare, 
Comparison with thine. 


Mysterious, solemn, and sublime, 

Thy monumental palace stands ;— 
Eternal witness thro’ all time, 

Of Him who buildeth not with hands, 


We question thee—pale thing of clay, 
Tho’ cold and still thou liest now ; 

How passed thy glowing life away? 
Can death smite such as thou? 

Oh! answer—was it when the Word, 
God’s spirit moved upon the deep, 

When Earth's foundation walls were heard, 
Upspringing from chaotic sleep? 
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When surging waters onward rolled, 
Revealing mountains dim and grey, 
Sun-flooded with the burnished gold, 
As backward swung the gates of day? 


When bird, and beast, and creeping thing, 
First felt the life electric glow, 

And sons of God ceased worshipping, 
To shout with joy o'er all below ? 


That thou, the offspring of the dust, 
A worm—a clod—yet how divine ! 

Bowed low before the Great and Just, 
Who maie his image thine ? 


Oh! glorious was unfallen man, 
How spotless—how erect he stood, 

The soul of that stupendous plan, 
The best—where “all was gocd.” 


And woman—matchless, peerless, bright! 
A being of angelic mould, 

Beamed, like a ray of living light 
Upon a world else drear and cold. 


Ah! vain the speculative thought, 
That fain would trace thy natal day; 

Thy tomb with mystery is fraught, 
And none may roll the stone away. 


Death's raven wing hath shz:dowed thee, 
Death's cold hand on thy heart doth lie,— 
And in thy pulseless form we see, 
The type of all mortality. H. L, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamship Asia, from Liverpool, 
arrived at Boston on the afternoon of the 2ith ult. 
She brings Liverpoo] dates to the 15th ult. The 
papers are crowded with -the speeches of Kossuth. 
The Asia brings no political news of importance. 

The iron steamer Sharpshooter had arrived at 
Portsmouth from the Brazil station. She had cap- 
tured nine slavers during her cruise. 

According to Galignani, the Emperor of Russia 
has ordered 6000 carriages to be built for the differ- 
ent railways in his empire, in order to facilitate the 
conveyance of troops. 

Texas.—Dates from Galveston to the 2Ist ult., 
state that Col. Rogers has at length succeeded in 
effecting a treaty with the Camanche Indians. Col. 
Rogers recovered from the Camanches twenty-seven 
white captives, who had been in bondage for some 
time. 

The latest advices from the theatre of war on the 
Rio Grande, report that Caravajal had received a re- 
inforcement of four hundred Americans, and was 
making preparations to renew hostilities. 

Catirornia.—By the arrival of the U.S, Mail 
steamship Alabama at New Orleans, in nine days 
from San Juan de Nicaragua. we have advices from 
San Francisco to 11th mo. Ist. 

The accounts from the mines are of the most 
cheering character, and there is no doubt that the 
coming season will be more profitable than any pre- 
vious one. 

Indian disturbances were less frequent. The 
damage to the steamer Republic which ran on the 
rocks while on her voyage from Panama, had not 
proved so gréat as was anticipated. 

The steamship Tennessee sailed from San Fran- 
cisco oy the Ist ult., and arrived at Panama on the 
16th, making the shortest passage on record. 
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The agricultural iuterests in the various sections 
of the State, were highly prosperous and the yield 
abundant. 

Business was less brisk than at previous advices, 
but prices remained without any material change. 

The Convention for the division of California met 
at Santa Barbara on the 20th of Tenth month. 
There was much diversity of opinion among the 
members of the Convention, and after a session of 
three days it adjourned, after adopting, by small 
majorities, coved resolutions, one of which desig- 
nated the line of division for the southern territory, 
to commence at a point not farther north than the 
north western line of Santa Clara county, nor farther 
south than the northern boundary of Monterey 
county. 

Orecon.—The immigrants, with the exception of 
not more than fifty wagons, were all in, and the 
rest were shortly expected. They are represented 
as unusually healthy, and have brought into the 
territory a great number of cattle and horses. 

Tue Istumus.—The Isthmus railroad is com- 
pleted and in running order, from Navy Bay on the 
Atlantic, to a point three miles west of Gatune. It 
is stated that 5,500 persons passed throngh Panama 
to and from California during the Tenth month. 

The ship Dedalus, connected with the —— 

1 of Sir 
John Franklin, arrived at San Francisco on the 22d 
of Tenth month, from Behring’s Straits, which she 
left on the 1st of the month. She brought as _pas- 
sengers Lieut. Cooper and Dr. Simpson of the ship 
Plover, which vessel had returned to Port Clarence 
from her summer expedition. No vestige of the 
expedition under Sir John Franklin was discovered, 
and the officers who came as passengers in the De- 
dalus, are of opinion that all further attempts to 
trace the arctic voyage will prove fruitless. The 
Dedalus is said to have had some narrow escapes. 

The thirty-second Congress assembled at Wash- 
ington on the Ist inst. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives by 118 votes out of 212. On the 2d, the Presi- 
dent’s message was delivered at half past one 
o’clock. It occupies six or seven closely printed co- 
lumns, but it came to hand too near the time of com- 
mitting our paper to the press to admit of any sy- 
nopsis of its contents in the present number. Ther - 
ports of the Postmaster General, and of the Secre- 
tary of War, were also received. 

he Circuit Court of the United States, in this 
city, commenced on the morning of the 24th ult., 
the trial of the prisoners charged with treason, in 
consequence of their alleged participation in the 
opposition to the arrest of fugitive slaves, on the 
1ith of Ninth month, near Christiana, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. The first case taken up was 
that of Castner Hanaway. Considerable time was 
occupied in selecting a jury, the counsel for the 
prosecution having set aside thirty-six, and the pri- 
soner, by his counsel, challenged twenty. John W. 
Ashmead, the official prosecutor, was assisted by 
several others, including W. L. Brent, the Attorney 
General of Maryland,and James Cooper, one of the 
Pennsylvania Senators in Congress. On behalf of 
the prisoner appeared, John M. Read, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Joseph J. Lewis, and Theodore Cuyler. 
The testimony on behalf of the proseention was 
closed on the Ist inst. On the 2d the witnesses for 
the defence were brought into court. Their testi- 
mony was not closed when our paper was put to 
press. 





